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ABSTRACT 

This paper describes social problems that ethnic 
minorities are likely to experience in the 1980s and presents 
guidelines for shaping educational policies and programs that will 
help ethnic minority youths to experience more educational equity 
during the remainder of the decade. The minority groups discussed are 
those that are heavily concentrated below the poverty level and that 
experience en'>rmous social, economic, and educational problems. 
Educational equity is defined in terms of output variables or the 
effects of schooling, rather than in terms of input variables such as 
expenditure per pupil and school facilities. Ethnic communities are 
likely to continue to be characterized by both a substantial lower 
class and a significant middle class throughout the 1980s. However, 
the rate of growth of the middle class ethnic community is likely to 
be slowed during much of the decade. The working class will remain a 
significant segment of ethnic communities. The following issues, 
which will contirue to be important for the education of minorities 
throughout the l^.^^Os, are discussed and policy issues related to them 
are presented: (1) teaching minority youths the basic skills; (2) 
teaching English to children who speak other first languages; (3) 
standardized testing of minority group populations; (4) minimal 
competency testing' (5) preschool care and educational programs; (6) 
private and public schools; and (7) ethnic studies programs in the 
nat ion ' s schools and colleges . ( Author/RM) 
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Abstract 



The major goal of this paper is to describe the social problems that 
ethnic minorities are likely to experience in the 19 'Os and to present 
guidelines for shaping educational policies and programs that are likely to 
help ethnic minority youths to experience more educational equity during 
the remainder of the decade. The ethnic minority groups discussed in this 
paper are those that are heavily concentrated below the poverty level and 
that experience enormous social, economic, and educational problems. 
Educational equity is defined in terms of output variables or the effects 
of schooling, rather than in terms of input variables such as expenditure 
per pupil and school facilities. Using this concept, educational equity 
exists only when the educational outcomes are roughly equal for individuals 
from diverse ethnic and social class groups. 

An attempt is made in this paper to describe the complex status of 
ethnic minorities and to predict their social and economic statuses for the 
rest of the decade. Ethnic communities are likely to continue to be char- 
acterized by both a substantial lower class and a significant middle class 
throughout the 1980s. However, the rate of growth cf the middle class 
ethnic commnity is likely to be slowed during much of the decade. The 
working class will remain a significant segment of ethnic communities. 
Educational policy and programs should reflect the tremendous diversity 
within ethnic qroups since the various populations within ethnic com- 
munities often have different needs, aspirations, and educational qoals. 

The foll^ing issues, which will continue to be important for the edu- 
cation of minorities throuahout the 1980s, are discussed and policy issues 
related to them are presented: (a) teaching minority youths the basic 
skills, (b) teaching English to children who speak other first languages, 
(c) standardized testing of minority qroup populations, (d) minimal com- 
petency testing, (e) preschool care and educational programs, (f) private 
and public schools, and (g) ethnic studies programs in the nation's schools 
and colleges. 
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Forecasting the 19P0s 

As historians and social scientists, we are considerably more comfort- 
able describing the past and present than forecasting the future. Describ- 
ing the past and present is risky enough. Attempts to forecast the future 
aro fraught with difficulties. However, the social scientist mus^' use the 
same modes of inguiry to forecast alternative futures that are used to 
describe the past and present. In the final analysis, scientific fore- 
castina must result from a reflective study and analysis of the best 
historical and current data. The results of scientific forecasting are 
similar in other ways to other social science inguiries. Social scientists 
ar.? likely to disagree about possible events the future as strongly as 
they disagree abo;^t current issues such as affirmative action, school 
desearegation, and whether the importance of race in the United States is 
decl-ning or inclining (see Willie, 1979). 

Because of the continuity of the past, present, and future, my venture 
into forecasting social problems and educational issues in the lQ80s will 
begin with a description of historical and current developments related to 
the status of minorities in the United States. I will then make some 
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reasoned predictions about the possible status of these problems and issues 
durinq the 1980s, and discuss their implications for the education of eth- 
nic minorities. The major goal of this poper is to describe educational 
policies and guidelines that will help minority youths to experience 
increased educational equity in the 19R0s. After examining policy alter- 
natives and issues related to a problem, I will describe quidelines for 
shaping policies that are most lively to result in more educational equity 
for minority group populations. 

Ethnic Minority Groups 

The way in which ethnic minority youths and educational equity are 
defined in this paper needs to be clarified. I am using ethnic minority in 
a more limited way than I have used this concept in previous writings 
(Banks, 197^; Banks, 1^81). I am primarily concerned with ethnic minor- 
ities who are members of aroups that experience serious problems in the 
nation's schools, who are heavily represented amonq the unemployed, and who 
arp highly concentrated in families that are below the poverty level. This 
definition excludes hiqhly successful ethnic minority groups such as Jewish 
Americans, Japanese Americans, and Chinese Americans, but includes qroups 
^.uch as Blacks, Indians, Chicanos, and Puerto Ricans. ^he issues discussed 
in this paper are most pe'^cinent to these four Litter qroups. 

^he focus on social problems related to Blacks, Chicanos, Indians, and 
^ufrto Picans is not meant to sugqest that ethnic minority students who are 

ejIc 
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Japanese, Chinese, and Jewish do not experience problems in school or in 
the larqpr society. Students of American ethnicity, such as Sue (1^81), 
Panq (l^Rl), Kitano (1976), and Greenbaum (1^74), have described many of 
the sociological and psychological factors that influence, often nega- 
tively, the experiences of these youths in school and in the larger 
society. However, these groups do not have the serious social, economic, 
and educational problems that characterize Blacks, Puerto Ricans, Chicanos, 
and Indians. 

Educational Egnity 

The success that manv middle class Black, Chicane, Indian, and Puerto 
Rican individuals experienced in the l<^70s, and the acid debate over 
affirmative action, sometimes give the impression that these groups now 
experience equal educational opportunities. However, I am defining educa- 
tional eguity primarily in terms of educational outputs . This means that 
groups such Blacks, Chicanns, and Indians can be said to have egual educa- 
tional opportunity only when the leading indicators of educational 
achievement, such as completion of college, scores on the College Board, 
and numbers in graduate school, are roughly egual to these indicators for 
Whites. This definition of educational eguity focuses primarily on the 
results and effects of schooling rather than on input variables such as 
expenditure per pupil, teachers* salaries, and supplies (Coleman, l^fiQ, 
DP. 9-24). 
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When using this definition to determine educational equity, the 
multiple indicators of educational attainment must be viewed as an inter- 
related whole. Any one measure of achievement can be misleading. By 1979, 
the per cent of Blacks completing high school approached 80 per cent of the 
percentage for Whites (Bureau of the Census, 1^80, p. 149). This was up 
from 50 per cent of the percentage for Whites in 1970. This is a seem- 
ingly dramatic increase in educational equity for Blacks. However, when 
one looks at other indices of educational achievement, such as mean scores 
on the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT), and the per cent of Black and White 
college graduates in 1^79, the gains in educational equity for Blacks since 
19F0 look less impressive. In 1969, the per cent of Blacks who completed 
four or more years of college was about 38 per cent of the percentage for 
Whites. In 1979, that per cent had increased to 46 (Bureau of the Census, 
19P0, p 149). There were still ^substantial discrepancies between mean 
scores for Blacks and Whites on standardized tests such as t-he SAT and the 
College Board. 

Thus, while the percentage gap between Blacks and Whites in completing 
high school closed substantially between I960 and 1^79, the gap in college 
completion closed only sliqhtlv. Wide gaps in Black and White achievement 
on standafdi zed aptitude tests also remained. 

It makes a tremendous difference, when designina educational policies, 
if educational equity is defined primarily in terms of output rather than 
input variables. Whpn educational eguity is conceptualized in terms of 
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output variables, equity has been attained when schools and colleges 
serving different socioeconomic and ethnic groups are equal in terms of 
variables such as teachers* pay, facilities, supplies, and mean expenditure 
for each chi Id. 

In the 1950s, after the Brown Decision, it was popular to define edu- 
cational equity in terms of input variables because Black Southern schools 
had been unequal to White schools in terms of these variables since the 
"separate but equal" supreme court ruling in Plessy vs. Ferguson in 1^96. 
After 19S4, major efforts in the southern and border states were concen- 
trated on obtaining equal pay for Black teachers, and egual supplies, text- 
boot's, and facilities for Black schools. 

Impressive gains were made in egualizinq input variables for schools 
serving low income and minority group populations during the I'^fSOs and 
1970s. Many schools in economically depressed areas used funds authorized 
by the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 to make their input 
variables more equal to those of schools in more economically advantaaed 
areas. By the end of 197^, the federal government had, under the author- 
ization of this act, granted $23.2 billion to local school districts 
(Graham, 1980). 

In 1066, th^ massive and controversial "Colf^man Report" (Coleman et 
al., 1966) indicated that input variables ^uch as school facilities and 
curriculum are not the most important correlates of academic achievement. 
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Coleman concluded that variables such as the verbal ability of teachers, 
the children's sense of control of their environment, and the educational 
background of thp children's fellow classmates were the most important 
correlates of academic achievement. 

The gains made in egualizing school input variables such as teachers' 
salaries and facilities during the 1^60$ and l^yos, the findings of the 
influential Coleman Report, and the continuing failure of manv minority 
youths to attain educational parity with White middle class youths have 
made the input notion of educational eguity insufficient fo»" the l^ROs. 
Increasingly during the 1960s and l^yOs, educators realized that children 
who were socialized within a family and community culture highly incon- 
gruent with the culture of the schools were likely to experience more 
problems attaining academic success than children socialized in communities 
very similar to the school culture. 

Conseguently, in order for many Hispanic children socialized in thp 
barrio to attain academic skills on paritv with middle class Analo vouths, 
the school cultut e-'-which is orimari iv White and middle-class in its nonrs, 
goals, and expectations (Hreenbaum, lQ74)--has to make some major changes 
in the wav it delivers educational services. Merely treating most Hispanic 
children "egual" or "the same" as White middle class children will not help 
manv of them attain the knowledge, skills, and attitiides needed ^o function 
successfully within our highly technological society. Because of differen- 
ces in motivational styles, languages, and val-jes, Hispanic and Anglo stu- 
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dents may often have to be tauaht differently the same skills and knowledge 
(Gay, Wl; Vasque.-, 1^70) . 

In other words, children from some ethnic aroups, because of their 
different historical, cultural, and social experiences, may have different 
educational entitlements and needs. To reflect cultural democracy and pro- 
mote educational equity, the school may be required to treat some groups of 
children differently from other groups. 

The Jews, the Japanese, and the Chinese have been very academically 
successful in the United States; y^t, these groups have nev?r experienced 
federally mandated bilingual proqr^^ms in the puhlir schools (each of these 
groups did establish private, after-school lanauaqe schools). This does 
not n-^cessanly mean, however, that many Hispanic children do not need 
bilingual education in order to attain educational parity with other 
students. Sme Hispanic students may need bilingual programs while other 
may not. 

To promote educational equity during the l^POs, it is essential for 
educators to formulate policy and programs based on an output conception of 
educational equity, to develop sophisticated and fair ways to determine 
educational entitlements and needs, and to formulate educational policy and 
programs that reflect the enormous diversity both between and within ethnic 
groups such as Blacks, Indians, and Thicanos. 
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Education and Schooling 

Educational equity will exist in our nation when the leading indicators 
of educational attainment are about the same for all ethnic and social 
class groups. However, the common schools are only one of the important 
educational Institutions in society. The family, the mass media, the 
community, the church, and the youth culture play important roles in edu- 
cating our youths (Cremin, 197 f) , In some ways, these are more important 
educational Institutions than schools. 

Because the common school is only one of the important educational 
institutions in society, it is important for policy makers to realize both 
the possibilities and limitations of schools in bringing about equal educa- 
tional opportunity. Scho Is can and should play cogent roles in educating 
our youths (Graham, 1980), despite the arguments by the revisionist 
historians and economists to the contrary (Bowles & Gintis, 1976; see 
Ravitch, 1978). However, it is limited in achievinq its goals to the 
extent that other institutions promote norms, behaviors, and values that 
contradict those promoted by the school. 

Within the last decade, the school has been handicapped in helping 
children to attain basic reading, writinq, and mathematical skills because 
it has received little help or support from the family, the community, and 
from other important social institutions. The school's efforts to teach 
children American Creed values such as justice and enuality are often 
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undercut by practices in the larger society that contradict those teach- 
ings. Admittedly, the public school has not distinguished itself by its 
efforts to promote American Creed values. Nevertheless, it rarely gets 
much community support or encouragement when it tries to teach them. 

This paper necessarily focuses on the role of the common school in 
bringina about educational equity. However, federal policy makers should 
keep in mind the severe limitations under which schools work, the high 
expectations the public today has for the nation's public schools, and the 
entent to which the cominon schools are a reflection of society. Our high 
expectations for the comrxin schools should be tempered by these realities. 

Full educational equity for minority youVns is not likely to be 
achieved until other institutions within society, in addition to the common 
schools, implement reforms that support those that are proposed in this 
paper for schools. We should also realize that the notion of equal educa- 
tional opportunity itself is an ideal type and process concept. It is an 
ideal we should work toward and a continuing process. 

The Co nplex Status of Minorities 

It is difficult to describe the socidl, economic, and educational 
status of minorities today an^ to forecast thpir status for the rest of the 
decade. A brief review of the various studies and commentaries on the 
status and progress of Blacks since 1^60 indicates the difficulty of this 
task. 
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Social sirentists, such as Wilson and Scammon and Wattenberq 

(1973), have focused on Black progress since the IQfiOs. Hill (lQ79b) 
discusses how Blacks have lost gains in the last two decades. Willie 
(1979) and Jones (1^81) describe the complexity of the status of Blacks 
during the l%Os and 1970s. 

These social scientists reached conflicting conclusions using similar 
data. Social scientists such as Willie and Jones, however, come closer to 
reality when they describe both the progress and regression Blacks have 
experienced since the l^fiOs. Other minorities, such as Chicanos, Indians, 
and Puerto Ricans, have also experienced progress and setbacks since the 
l96ns. Sowell (1^81), in a W all Street Journal edi^-orial, discusses the 
extent to which some averagely qualified minorities; were disadvantaged by 
affirmative action programs. He points out, however, that minorities with 
superior qualifications often benefited from these programs. 

One of the problems in social science is that writers tend to describe 
echnic minorities as monolithic groups, rather than as groups with enor- 
mous social class, reaional, cultural, and linquistic diversity. One con- 
sequence of the tendency to describe these groups as monolithic is making 
Oversimplified and misleading statements such as "Blacks made continuous 
progress during the lopOs and 1970s," "Chicanos steadily regressed during 
the 197ns," and "Indian children have low self-concepts." 

These kinds of statements, which many social scientists make, fre- 
quently conce.il more than they reveal and often reinforce hamful educa- 
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tional practices. Many educators accept the popular notion that nearly 
every Black and Chicane student is poor and often act on this premise. 
Other educators believe that almost all Chicano children speak barrio 
Spanish and need bilingual education to achieve in school. 

nurinq the 1980s, educational policy related to ethnic minorities 
should reflect the tremendous social class, regional, and cultural dif- 
ferences within ethnic groups. Most Puerto Ricans, Blacks, Chicanos, and 
Indians are at the lower rung of the social and economic ladder; yet there 
are significant middle classes within each of these groups that, to some 
extent, have different values, interests, behavior, and educational needs 
from their lower class kin. 

While middle class ethnic individuals usually have a sense of pe-ople- 
hoori and identify with their ethnic groups, they also have strong social 
class interests that bind them in many ways to other middle class gfoups. 
Often middle clajs ethnir individuals find that theV class interests 
conflict with their ethnic allegiances. Not inf reguently, middle class 
ethnics find that their class interests are more important to them than 
their ethnic attachments. Middle class Blacks and Chicanos often move to 
suburban communities and send their children to private scfools, not to 
enhance their ethnic identification, but to live in ways they consider 
consistent with their class status. Many middle cl3ss Black and Chicano 
parents are probably more interested in their children attaining the skills 
they need to get into Harvard or Stanford th, they ^re in whether the 
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school is symoathetic to Black English or barrio Spanish. Middle class 
Black and Chicano parents are deserting the public schools as are White 
middle class parents. Ethnicity remains a cogent .actor in American 
society; however, it is often mediated by class interests. 

Shaping and implementing educational policy for minorities in the 1980s 
will become increasingly complex as more members of lower status ethnic 
groups join the middle class. This kind o^ class mobility increases the 
complexity of educating minorities because most midr^le class Blacks, 
Chicanos, and Puerto Ricans want to retain their ethnic identities, but at 
the sarre time they desire the full benefit? and opportunities that are con- 
comitant with their class status. Manv middle class minority parents send 
their children to prestigious private elementary and high schools and 
encourage them to apply to Harvard, but at the same time expect them to be 
able to relate well to their cousins in the inner city and to be active (in 
the case of Blacks) in the Black church, which is a very ethnic institu- 
tion. Educators focused their efforts on helping lower-status minority 
children during the 1960s and 1970s. Middle class minority children often 
became invisible, or the school assumed that they, ton, were poor and 
"culturally deprived." Educators should be keenly sensitive to the class 
diversity w'thin minority communities. 
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The Multiple Social Classes in Ethnic Communities 

Despite the gains that minorities have experienced since the 1^60s, 
there is sti 11 tremendous poverty amopq Blacks, Chicanes, Puerto Ricans, 
and American Indians. The income gap between Whites, Blacks, and Spanish- 
origin persons remains wide. In 1978, the median income for Whites, 
Spanish-origin persons, and Blacks were, respectively, $lR,3fi8, Sl?,56fi, 
and $1C,B79 (Bureau of the Census, IQBO, p. 45?). Tver though a higher 
percpp'raqp of Blacks had completed four years of high school than 
Hispanics, and had a higher median years of schoo^ completed, they had a 
lower median income. 

Blacks fare worse on all of the important economic indicators than both 
Whites and persons of Spanish origin. Spanish-origin persons are far worse 
off economically than White: of non-Spanish origin. In 1979, over 22 per 
cent of 3 lack families earned less than $5,000 compared to 1^.6 percent for 
persons of Spanish origin, and 6.5 per cent for Whites (Bureau of the 
Census, 1980, p. 466). The per cent of both Clacks and Whites who are below 
the poverty level has significantly decreased since 195^^; yet the number of 
Blacks and Kispanics who remain at this level .s siibstential . In 1^59, 
IB.I per cent of WhHes and 56.2 per cent of B'acks were below the poverty 
level. In l'^60, those percentages had dropped to B.o and 30.9, respec- 
tively. 1978, 2.6 per cent of persons of Spanish origin were below the 
poverty l^vel (Bureau of the Census, 1980, p. 466). 
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The per cent of f emale-tieaded households has increased significantly 
for all American families since 1960. In 1960, 9.3 per cent of American 
families were headed bv females. That per cent increased to 14.6 in 1979. 
During this same period, the per cent of White families with female heads 
increased from 8.1 to 11.6, and the per cent of Black familes with female 
heads increased from 20.9 to 40.5 (Bureau of the Census, 1Q80, p. 452). 

In addition to revealing some significant changes in American society 
within the last two decades, the above statistics also reveal the sad eco- 
nomic plight of many Black Americans. Thp fact that the number of black 
families with female heads nearly doubled between 1960 and 197Q is an 
alarming and stark statistic. However, statistics such as this one do not 
reveal the total picture of Black America during the last two decades. 
There is a significant Black lower class that this kind of statistic 
-^^scribes. However, it does not describe the significant Black middle 
class that has grown since 1960. 

There are large lower classes and significant middle classes in the 
Black, Puerto Rican, Chicano, and Indian communities, ^o describe some of 
these segments and not the others will result in the perpetuation of myths 
and stereotypes about ethnic communities. In 1^79, 13.4 per cent of Black 
families earned over $?5,000. In the same year, 7.9 per cent of the Black 
population had completed four or more years of college (Bureau of the 
Census, 1980, p. 149). Ten per cent of teachers, except college and uni- 
versity, were Black in 1979; 6.8 per cent of college and university teachers 
were Black (Bureau of the Census, 1980, p. 41P). 
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There are, of course, other important segments and classes within eth- 
nic minority communities other than the very poor and the middle class, 
such as laborers and kindred workers, sales workers, clerical and kindred 
workers, and craft and kindred workers. Families within these cateqories 
of workers make up substantial and important segments of ethnic 
communities. The educational needs of minorities within these social class 
groups also need to be considered when educational policy is shaped for the 
I98ns. In many working class ethnic families in which both parents work, 
their children do not qualify for special programs that benefit children 
from poorer families. Yet their families often do ncJt have enough money 
and other resources to support educational experiences, enrichment 
activities, and college tuition for them as do middle class oarents. Con- 
sequently, children from working class ethnic fa.Tiilies are often at a 
disadvantage because they are from stable homes with two working parents, 
yet their parents do not make enouah money to provide them y;ith the educa- 
tional opportunities they need and deserve. 
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Educational Issues in the lOROs 

The first part of this paper describes the major concepts, ethnic 
minority youths and e ducational equity , and the projected status of minor- 
ities in the 1980s. This part describes educational issues related to 
minorities that will be of concern throughout the decade. Successful 
policies related to these issues must be implemented if ethnic minority 
students are to experience increased educational equity during the lQ80s 
(see Figure 1) . 

Teaching Minority Youths the Basic Skills 

Ways to help minority youths in all social class groups to attain basic 
skills in reading, mathematics, and writing will be an important educa- 
tional issue throughout the l^SOs. Because of many complex social reasons, 
includino the fact that the schools are now graduating more students from 
high schools than ever before in the nation's history, including more 
minori ties--American students often score lower on standardized measures of 
achievement than they d^d in the 1960s. The average score for coHege- 
bound seniors on the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) consistently declined 
from 1067 to 1979 (Bureau of the Census, 1980, p. 164). However, as Grahom 
(1980) points out, the general decline in American students' mean academic 
achievement is not as easy to describe as it is often assumed, and it has 
not been uniform across subject areas and grade levels. She writes: 
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Figure 1 

School Variables that Promote Educational Equity 



Educational Equity is conceptualized as equal achievement 
outcomes in this paper. However, it is hypothesized that 
the changes described in the squares are necessary for the 
school to help minority youths to attain skills and atti- 
tudes equal to those of other children. 
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Although the accusation (the failure to make students literate] is made 
universally, I believe the charge should b3 leveled principally at the 
junior and senior high schools. There the inadequacy in academic per- 
formance is most startling. The National Assessment of Educational 
Progress, which began testing a national sample of students in I070, 
has recorded gains in reading achievement for nine- year-olds throughout 
the testing period. Declines have occurred, however, in writing, some 
kinds of reading, and in knowledge of science among thirteen-year-olds. 
Seventeen-year-olds have similarly shown declines in science and 
writing, while reading levels remain about the same. SAT scores, which 
ostensibly measure quite different matters, have also declined during 
the decade (p. 1?6-127). 



Poor minority youths score less well on standardized meas»'. es of 
achievement than middle class White youths. They are probably more vic- 
timized by skill deficiencies than are White middle class youths. There 
are probably many complex reasons for the chronic unemployment rate among 
minority teenagers, including racial discriminalion and the cultural dif- 
ferences between the teenagers seeking jobs and the employers. However, 
poor basic skills is probably a significant factor. In 1979, 13. Q per cent 
of White youths between the ages of 16 to 19 were unemployed. The per cent 
of unemployed minority youths between these aqe^ ^as 33.6, whi^h is mere 
than double the per cent fcr Whites (Bureau of the Census, 19Rn, p, 398). 
Hill (1979a), however, seriously questions the extent to which skill 
deficiencies can explain the high unemployment rate among minority youths. 
He writes: 



The statistical evidence strngly contradicts the popular belief that 
persistent high unemployment among black youth is primarily due to 
thei'- educational or skill def iciencies--when job opportunities are 
greater for white youth with lower educational attainment. White high 
school dropouts have lower unemployed rates (??,3*) than black youth 
with college education (27.2%). (pp. 78-79) 
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Defining the Basic Skills 

Considerable controversy abounds, not only about the most effective 
ways to teach minority youths the basic skills, hut about ways in which the 
concept of basic skills should be defined. Many active citizen groups have 
a limited concept of basic skills, by which they mean fundamental reading, 
writing, and mathematical skills. These groups have put considerable 
pressure on the public schools to define the basic skills in this limited 
way and to test students for their mastery of them. These pressure qroups 
are likely to rema'^n active throughout the l^fiOs. 

Many professional educators believe that it is a serious mistake tn 
define basic skills in such a way that they are limited to fundamental 
skills in reading, writing, and mathematics. They believe that these 
skills are very important, but are not sufficient to help children function 
as effective citizens in the next century. Other skills which educators 
consider essential are skills in reflective thinking, moral analysis, deci- 
sion making, literary analysis, and social participation and action. 

To function successfully within our complex society, students need to 
master the basic skills, conceptualized in a way t'lat includes reading, 
writing, and mathematics, as well as other important skills. Youths who 
are members of groups that are victims of racial discrimination wi H espe- 
cially need skills in decision making, social action, and reflective 
thinkina if they are going to be able to bring about changes that will 
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further eliminate inequity in our society. Minority youths who have fun- 
damental skills in reading, writing, and mathematics, hut who have neither 
the ability nor the will to contribute to the enhancement of social justice 
in America, will be unable to make their maximum contributions to society. 
A federal policy which promotes a comprehensive view of basic skills and 
literacy is needed for the 19R0s. 

Theories for Teaching the Basic Skills to Minorities 

Since the 1960s, several theories designed to help minority youths 
attain basic skills and other important learning outcomes have emerged. 
Fach of these theories ;re based on particular assumptions and aoals. 
Several of the more influential theories are discussed below and summarized 
in Table 1. However, absent are the genetic theory, popularized bv 
Arthur R. Jensen (19fi9), the revisionist theory (Bowles & Gintis, 1076; 
Katz, 1975), and theories developed by writers such as Jencks et al. 
(197?). These latter theories have influenced educational thought but have 
had less impact on educational practice than the theories described in 
Table 1. 

Jensen (1Q69) focuses on the limits that heredity places on minority 
children's abilities to achieve at high levels. The revisionists, and 
writers such as Jencks et al. (1^72), emphasize the limited effects of 
schooling. None of these theories, including those discussed below, are 
mutually exclusive. Cultural deprivation teaching strategies, for example. 
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can be used in a desegregated school. Cultural difference teaching tech- 
niques can enhance the effectiveness of desegregated classrooms. However, 
these theories, si'mmarized in Table 1, are sufficiently different to 
warrant conceptual distinctions. 

The Cultural Deprivation Theorists 

Cultural deprivation was one of the first theories concerned with ttie 
education of lower class students to emerge in the lOfiOs. Cultural depri- 
vation theorists assume that lower class youths are not achieving well in 
school because of family disorganization, poverty, the lack of effective 
concept acguisition, and because of other intellectual and cultural defi- 
cits which these children experience during their first years of life. 

Cultural deprivation theorists assume that a major goal of school 
programs for "culturally deprived" children is to provide them with 
cul'Lural and other experiences that will compensate for their cognitive and 
intellectual deficts. Deprivation theorists assume that lower class 
children can learn the basic skills taught by the schools, but that these 
skills must often be taught using intensive, beh^v lor^.l ly oriented instruc- 
tion (Bereiter h Engelnann, l^fifi). Write Bereiter and Enqlemann: 

From the beginning ther« is a lag in learning that must be overcome if 
disadvantaged children are to emerge from school with the same skillo 
and knowledge as more privileged children. If the lag is to be made up 
during the school years, then schools for disadvantaged children have 
to provide higher-quality instruction and faster-paced education than 
that provided for advantaged children. Another possible solution is to 



Table 1 

THEORIES FOR THE EDUCATION OF ETHNIC ilINORITY GROUPS 



Theory 

Cultural 
Deprivation 



Integration 



f laj or_A ss unipt io nj 

The cultures in v/hich 
lower class youths are 
socialized are deprived. 
Consequently, these stu- 
dents have serious cog- 
nitive deficits when 
they enter school . 

Intensive instruction is 
needed for these children 
to perform on parity with 
other children. 



The most important 
correlate of academic 
dcMe^ement for minor- 
ity youths is the social 
class cG-^position of the 
school . 

Racial integration not 
only improves the per- 
forrnance of minori ty 
children, but has impor- 
tant positive social 
Outcomes for both minor- 
ity and majority group 
children. It helps 



flajor Goals 

To compensate for the cog- 
nitive and emotional defi- 
cits that lower class 
youths have by providing 
them with cultural experi- 
ences that will enrich 
their languages, enhance 
their concept attainment 
abilities, and augment 
their self-concepts. 

To increase the academic 
achievement of disadvan- 
taged youths by providing 
them wi th intensive, 
behavioral ly oriented 
instruction. 

To increase the achievement 
of minority group children 
by placing them in desegre- 
gated school environments 

To improve the racial 
attitudes and human relations 
skills of all children so that 
various ethnic and racial 
groups will live in our 
society nore harmoniously. 



Some Major Researchers 

Betty Caldwell 
Carl Berei ter 
flartin Deutch 
Siegfried Engelman 
Frank Reissman 



Robert L. Green 
Thomas F. Pettigrew 
Ray C. Rist 
Charles V. Willie 
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Table 1 (continued) 

THEORIES FOR THE EDUCATION OF ETHNIC niNORlTY GROUPS 



Theory 

Integration 
Cont. 

Cultural 
Difference 

Ctl turd I 
Plural isrr 

Bicul tural 

flultirultural 



Major Goals Some Major Researchers 



f 1 aj or Assumptions 

students to develop the 
social skills and racial 
attitudes needed to live 
in a multirarial and 
multiethnic society. 

Minority youths have rich 
and diverse ethnic cul- 
tures that have values, 
languages, and behavioral 
sty-es that are functional 
for them and valuable for 
Anerican ^.ociety 

flinori ty youths should 
become multicultural- 
able to function success- 
fully within the main- 
stream society within 
their own ethnic commu- 
nity and wi thin other 
ethnic subsocieties. 



To change the school 
so that it respects and 
legitimizes the cultures 
of children from diverse 
ethnic groups. 

To make use of the 
cultures of ethnic youths 
to successfully teach 
theni the basic skills and 
the values needed to make 
changes within our society 
to make it more consistent 
with American Creed values 



Roger D. Abrahams 
Joan C. Baratz 
Courtney B. Cazden 
Asa G. Hilliard, III 
IJilliam Labov 
John U. Ogbu 
Jane R. Mercer 
Manuel Ramirez 
Muri el Sc; vi 1 le-Troi ke 
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provide this kind of education before the school years--the motivating 
idea for preschool education for disadvantaged children (p. 6). 



The landmark and widely quoted publication that articulates the 
assumptions, methods, and goals of the cultural deprivation approach is The 
Culturally Deprived Child by Frank Reissrr.an (1962). Another important 
publication in the movement resulted from the "Research Conference on 
Education and Cultural Deprivation/' held at the University of Chicago, 
8-12 June 1964. This conference, which was supported by the U.S. Office of 
Education, was attended by leading social scientists and educators. The 
major goal of the conference was to describe the problems of '=^ jcating 
"disadvantaged*' populations, and to make policy recommendations to local, 
state, and national agencies. 



In the book based on the conference. Compensatory education for 

cultural deprivation (Bloom, Dav^s, & Hess, 1965), the authors describe 

the unique characteristics of c ulturally di^ prived children: 

We refer to this group as cuUtir?lly disadvantaged or culturally 
deprived because we believe the roots of their problem may in large 
part be traced to their experiences in homes which do not transmit the 
cultural patterns necessary for the types of learning characteristic of 
the schools and the larger society (p. 4). 

A large proportion of these youths come from homes in which the 
adults have a minimal level of education. Many of them come from homes 
where poverty, large family size, broken homes, discrimination, and 
slum conditions further complicate the picture (p. 5). 

What is needed to solve cur current as well as future crises in 
education is a system of compensatory education [emphasis added] which 
can prevent or overco^^e earlier deficiencies in the development of each 
individual (p. 6). 
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Most of the compensatory educational proqrams that emerged durinq the 
1960s, such as HeaJ Start, Follow-Tnrouqh, and Upward Bound, were stronqly 
underqirded by the assumptiv^ns, qoals, and methods of the cultural depri- 
vation theorists. Carl Bereiter and Seiqfried Enqelmann (1966) developed 
a widely used method to teach younq children basic skHIs in mathematics, 
reading, and the language arts. Some of the assumptions that underlie 
their program are evident in the following statement about the intellectual 
abilities of lower class youths: 

On general intelligence tests, di sadvantaqed children typically have S 
to 15 IQ points below average. An average of 1^ points on such scales 
is grave indeed, and it is found regularly anonq Couthern Negro 
children and appears to be characteristics of r'uerto Rican immigrant 
children. Such a deficit places the averatie of the group on what is 
now coming to be considered the borderline of mental deficiency , 
[emphasis added], so that roughly halt of the children in such groups 
fall into the mentally retarded ranqe (Bereiter & Engler.ian'i, 1%6, 
p. 4). 

The Inteqrationists 

Another group of social science and educational theorists argue that 
the most effective way to help minority youths to attain hiq^-er levels of 
academic achievement is to place them in higher status, racially ^'ntegrated 
schools. The integrationi sts, citing data gathering by Coleman (1966), in 
his massive study, EquaMty of Educational Opportunity , and the eanalysis 
of the Coleman data by the U.S. Commission on Civil Right:; (1??"), chaired 
by Thomas F. Pettigrew, argue that the social class and ^^acial composition 
of the school are the most important correlates of academic achievement for 
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Black and other minority students. Another important goal of the integra- 
tionists is to improve the racial attitudes and human relations skills of 
both Anqlo and ethnic minority students so that they can live more har- 
moniously in our pluralistic society. Robert L. Green (1977), a leading 
integration theorist, comments on the positive benefits of school 
desegregation: 



The findings on changes in achievement following desegregation indicate 
that black student achievement will improve, and white student achieve- 
ment will be unchanged or may show improvement. There are also other 
reasons that desegregation is in our best interests. The Keener 
Commission warned that unless children of different races had the 
opportunity to interact in the educational setting, the racial atti- 
tudes produced by three centuries of mi'th, ignorance, ar«d bias would be 
perpetuated. J. Kenneth Morland has shown that by the end of high 
school in a segregated school system, black children develop favorable 
attitudes about their own racial group but highly unfavorable attitudes 
about whites. Similarly, white children consistently show, from ele- 
mentary school through high school, a favorable ranking of their own 
rare and unfavorable ranking of blacks .... There is reason to hope 
. . . that integration in our school systems may foster more tolerance 
for and understanding of cultural and racial differences in society. 
The improvements in interracial attitudes can be both immediate and 
long lasting (p. 227). 



The integrationi St' s strategy for improving the education of minority 
children evoked considerable controversy during the 1^70s, and experienced 
a number of setbacks in major cities in tne North snd West because of the 
strong opposition to school desegregation among diverse social class and 
ethnic groups. Coleman et al. (1975) strongly challenged the integration- 
ist's theory by arauing that school desegregation drives Whites from the 
cities, resulting in the resegregation of city schools. Derrick Bell 
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(1^80) believes that desegreqated schr^ols are often hostile places for 
Black students. Despite the attacks and setbacks they experienced during 
the 1^70s, the inteqrationi st theorists, such as Pettigrew and Green (197fi) 
and Rist (1978), continue to discuss the positive consequences they believe 
school integration can have for both minority and majority group children. 

The U.S. Commission on Civil Rights (1976) strongly supports school 
desegregation. Through its conferences and publications, the commission 
tries to balance much of the negative publicity given in the popular press 
to school desegregation by describinq school districts in which desegrega- 
tion has been successfully implemented, such as in Seattle, Washington and 
in Little Rock, Arkansas. Writes the commission (1976, p 8), 
"Oespite tne publicity given to violence in Pontiac, Boston, and 
Louisville, numerous communities have implemented the law peacefully. 
Although largely ignored by politicians and the national press, these com- 
munities represent in many ways the real story of desegregation today." 

The Cultural Difference Theorists 

Categorizing the cultural pluralism, bicultural, and multicultural 
theorists into one group is, to some extent, misleading since there are 
important differences among these theorists. Cultural plural ists, such as 
Barbara A. Sizemort* (1973) and Derrick Bell (1980), for example, are often 
strong critics of the effects of school deseqreqation; whereas bicultural 
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theorists, such as Alfredo Castaneda and Manuel Ramirez (1974), rarely 
discuss school desegregation. 

Categorizing these theorists into one group is done here because of the 
beliefs, assumptions, and goals they share, and because it is beyond the 
scope of this paper to discuss their works in length. All of these theo- 
rists strongly reject the assumptions of the cultural deprivation theorists 
and argue that educational programs for minorities should be based on dif- 
ferent premises. 

The cultural pluralism, bicultural, and multicultural theorists are 
cultural difference theorists who reject the idea that minority youths have 
cultural deficits. They argue that ethnic groups such as Blacks, Chicanos, 
Puerto Ricans, and Indians have strong, rich, and diverse cultures. These 
cultures, argue the cultural difference theorists, consist of languages and 
dialects that are rich and elaborate (Smitherman, 1977), and of values, 
behavioral styles, and perspectives that can enrich the lives of all 
Americans (Forbes, 1973), Ethnic minority youths, argue these theorists, 
fail to achieve highly in school not because they have deprived cultures 
but because they have cultures that are different from the school's culture 
(Baratz i Baratz, 1970), 

Cultural difference theorists believe that the schools often fail to 
help minority children to achieve at high levels because they ignore their 
cultures and rarely use teaching technique and styles that are consistent 
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with the culture, lifestyles, and values of minority youths. Research by 
bicognitive theorists sugqests that ethnic minority and Anglo-American stu- 
dents often differ in their cognitive styles and that most teachers have 
cognitive styles that match those of Anglo-American students (Ramirez & 
Castaneda, 1974). 

Ramirez and CastaTTeda (1974) have found that Mexican American youths 
tend to be more field-sensitive than field-independent in their cognitive 
styles. Anglo American students tend to be more field-independent. Field- 
sensitive and field-independent students differ in behavior and character- 
istics. Field-sensitive students tend to like to work with others to 
achieve a common goal and are more sensitive to the feelings and opinions 
of others than are field-independent students. Field- indepenuent students 
prefer to work independently and to compete and gain individual recogni- 
tion. Students who are field-independent are more often preferred by 
teachers and tend to get higher grades. Research on motivational styles 
(Vasquez, 197^), language (Labov, 1970), and patterns of mental abilities 
(Stodolsky & Lesser, 1967), also describe important differences in Anglo 
and ethnic minority ^'ouths which have important pedaqoqical implications. 

Theories for Educating Minorities in the 1980s 

The cultural deprivation theory was the most frequently discussed, and 
presumably the most widely -jsed, theory for educating lower class minority 
youths during the l%Os, especially after passage of the Elementary and 
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Secondary Education Act (1965), which provided millions of dollars for edu- 
cational reform. The Coleman Report, issued in 19^6, gave further impetus 
to the integrationist's strategy for improving the educational achievements 
of minority students. The cultural difference theories arose to challenge 
the cultural deprivation position. Valentine's book. Culture and poverty: 
Critique and counter-proposals (1968), was one of the first important 
theoretical statements to reject the cultural deprivation theory. 

Each of these theories are being used to educats lower class and min- 
ority youths. This trend is likely to continue during the remainder of the 
decade. The cultural deprivation theory, which was harshly criticized 
during the late 1970s by many ethnic minority scholars, is likely to gain 
more legitimacy during the 1980s because of the heavy emphasis today on 
concepts such as "the economic underclass" and "female-headed household." 
The integrationi St theory is likely to experience continued setbacks during 
the 1980s. Research related to cultural differences theories is likely to 
continue during the 1980s, although the advocates of these theories are 
likely to have increasingly less influence in the national media and in 
educational circles throughout the 1^80s. 

Federal policy should encourage the development, testing, and evalua- 
tion of diverse theories for educating minority youths. Approaches and 
strategies that are encouraged by the federal government f.hould respect 
the rich cultural diversity of minority ch"»ldren, encourage schools to 
legitimatize the cultures of these students, and promote the democratic 
ideals of the nation state. 
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Teaching English to Children who Speak Other First Languages 

The 1980 censu: indicates that there are over 14 million Hispanics in 
the United States. Because of the high birthrate among this population and 
the continuing irrniigration from Mexico, the number of Hispanics is likely 
to increase significantly during the IQROs. Many Hispanic children are 
reared in hemes where the first language spoken is Spanish. Many children 
who are members of other ethnic groups, especially the recent Asian 
immigrants, are also raised in homes in which languages other than English 
aro spoken. Throughout the 1980s, the issue of how best to t^^-h English 
and the other basic skills to linguistic minority students will be an 
important and controversial i:sue. 

Approaches to teaching English to students who speak other languages 
range from the strongly assimi lationi st "English Only" approach, to a 
method that tries to maintain students' native languages while teaching 
them English. Prior to the ed"^ -irnal reforms of the 1960s, a strongly 
assimi lationi St view of lan-^ ':ther than English was pervasive in the 

public schools. A "No Spanisri .e" was often harshly enforced in many 
schools in Texas and in other parts of the Southwest. Children who were 
caught speaking Spanish during the school day were freguently punished and 
ridiculed. 

The "Teaching English as a Second Language" approach is assimi lationi st- 
oriented since maintenance of the students' first languages is not an 
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important goal. Rather, the students' native languages are used as 
vehicles to help them learn standard English. 

The "Bilingual-Bicultural" approach differs from both of the preceding 
approaches since its goal is to have students master standard English while 
at the same time maintaining and improving their native languages (U.S. 
Commission on Civil Rights, 1975). Another important goal of this approach 
is to help students learn more about both of the cultures in which the two 
languages are imbedded. 

A federal policy is needed in the area of second language education 
that will serve the best interests of language minority students and 
language majority students, as well as the nation state. The "English 
Only" approach is probably unacceptable to many Americans toda> because it 
blatantly violates cultural democracy and fairness. The "Teaching English 
as a Second Language" approach can help students to learn standard English; 
however, children may lose their native languages with this approach. 

The "Bilingual-Bicultural" approach seems to offer the most benefits to 
all groups of students and to the nation. It helps language minority stu- 
dents to maintain competency in their first languages and cultural ties 
with their ethnic communities. In effective bi 1 ingual-bicultural programs, 
both the minority languages and English are taught to both language minor- 
ity and language majority students. Both groups of students also learn 
more about each other's culture. By acquirina a second language, language 

er|c 
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majority students become more ethnically literate, better able to function 
effectively within diverse cultural settings, and better able to understand 
and appreciate their own unique cultural and linguistic characteri sties. 
There is a tremendous nefd for our nation's citizens to increase their 
language com^ -"tency and literacy. The President's Commission on Foreign 
Language and International Studies (1979) wrote cogently about the cultural 
and linguistic illi':eracy that plaques the nation. The commission wrote: 

Nothing less is at issue than the nation's security. At a time when 
the resurgent forces of nationalism and of ethnic and linguistic 
consciousness so directly affect global realities, the United States 
requires far more y'eliable capacities to communictae with its alli??s, 
analyze the behavior of potential adversaries, and earn the trust and 
sympathies of the uncommitted. Yet, there is a widening gap between 
these needs and the American competence to understand and deal success- 
fully with other peoples in a world of flux. 

Standardized Testing 

Ethnic minorities, such as Blacks, Chicanos, Puerto Ricans, and 
Indians, continue to score far below Whites on I.Q. and other standardized 
tests. Conseguently, they are freguently placed in low academic tracts 
where teachers have low academic expectations for them. Sti'dents do not 
achieve at their highest possible levels with these expectations and nega- 
tive attitudes (Leacock, 1969). Research by multicultural theorists such 
as Jane R. Mercer (1974) and Robert L. Williams (1^74) indicates that 
minorities often score poorly on standardized measures of academic apti- 
tude, not because they actually have less academic potential than White 
students but because they are not "test wise," and because these tests use 
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examples from the mainstream culture, which most of these students do not 
know as we11 as they know their own cultures. 

Mercer (1974) sumnarizes some of her research that documents the harm- 
ful effects that standardized testing often has on minority group children. 

There were f our-and-a-hdlf times more Mexican-American children and 
twice as many Black children labeled mentally retarded as would be 
expected in the school population, and only half as many Euro-American 
children • • • . These objective consequences reveal one of the latent 
functions of I.O. testing in the public schools— the maintenance of the 
subordinate social position of certain minority groups. The educa- 
tional system functions as a primary institution in allocating persons 
to adult social statuses (p. 8?-83). 

Despite their harmful consequences for many minority group children, 
more rather than fewer standardized tests are likely to be given to all 
groups of students during the 1980s. Increasingly, the results of these 
kinds of tests will be used to make important decisions about students at 
earlier and earlier points in their lives. As colleges are forced to cut 
enrollments because of declining resources, they are likely to require 
increasingly higher standardized scores for admissions and placement. 
Thus, minorities are likely to be especially victimized during the 1980s by 
standardized tests and test results. Federal policies need to address this 
important problem if many of the edtjcational opportunities gained bv minor- 
ities during the l%Os and 1970s are not qoinq to be deeply eroded. 

Attempts to end the testinq of minority students is probably not a 
reasonable policy to pursue. Standardized tests are institutionalized in 
most schools and colleges, and important decisions are based on them. 
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Researchers such as Williams (1974) and Mercer (1Q74) attempted to develop 
alternjtive measures for minority group populations. While the results of 
these efforts are promising, considerably more attention needs to be 
devoted to alternative ways to identify promising minority students and 
those who need educational remediation. Existing standardized aptitude 
tests often do not reveal the high academic aptitude of many minority group 
students. This is a serious and continuing problem which merits con- 
siderable discussion, research, and action at the local, state, and federal 
levels. 

Minimal Competency Testing 

The issue of minimal competency testing will continue to be an impor- 
tant and controversial issue in the 1980s, This movement emerged largely 
as a response to the public outcry and disappointment over the constantly 
declining scores of high school graduates on the Scholastic Aptitude Test 
and other measures of academic achievement. Data produced by the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress program has enabled Americans to keep a 
constant eye on the educational progress of a national sample of students. 

The many complex factors that have contributed to the constantly 
declining scores of students has not been well understood by the public. 
Consequently, the public is demanding that schools define a minimal level 
of competency for high school graduates and reguire graduates to attain 
these competencies. This issue will remain problematic in the 1080s 
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because educators are having a difficult time determining a definition of 
"minimal competency," and in assessing minimal competency skills in the 
basic skills area. Many leaders are concerned that the initiation of mini- 
mal competency testing on a large scale will substantially reduce the 
number of minority youths who will be able to graduate from hiqh school, 
and consequently will further deny them job opportunities. Federal 
assistance is needed in this area to help communities to resolve this 
problem in a way that is satisfactory to the public and yet that enhances 
rather than denies minority and other youths equal education opportunities. 

Pr eschool Care and Educational Programs 

Since the iPfiDs, the number of female heads of households has substan- 
tially increased. Also, the number of women in the work force has 
increased. These trends are likely to continue during the l^POs because of 
chanqing values, lifestyles, and because of the pernicious effects of an 
inflated economy. 

As more f ami 1 ies become headed by females and as more women gain full- 
time employment, the issue of parenting and day care for preschool children 
will become an increasingly important social and educational issue. This 
problem is especially acute in the Black community, where the per cent of 
female-headed households increased from 20.9 to 40.5 from 1960 to 1979. 

This problem is further complicated by the possibility that welfare 
reform during the l^SOs may make it necessary for many mothers on welfare 
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to gain full-time work. Children experience critical development points, 
both cocnitively and emotionally, during their first years of life. 
Preschool and daycare programs in the United States vary tremendously in 
quality, and in general are not consistent with the quality of the other 
levels of education in the nation. 

Alternative nsodels for providing effective day care for younq children 
need to be developed, tested, and evaluated. Models where private industry 
assumes a major responsibility for the day care needs of its workers need 
to be studied and examined for their possible contribution to an effective 
solution to this problem. Because of declining enrollments in most public 
schools systems throughout the United States, many school districts have 
vacated buildings that might be converted to successful centers ^or 
preschool programs sponsored by other agencies and institutions. ' 

Private and Public Schools 

About 10 per cent of the elementary and high school students in the 
United States attend private schools. This per cent is likely to increase 
during the 1980s because of the public's rising disillusionment with the 
perceived quality of the nation's public schools. The recent study by 
Coleman, Hoffer, and Kilgore (1981) provides research support for many of 
the widely held premises about private schools. These researchers con- 
cluded that (a) private schools produce better cognitive outcomes than 
public schools, (b) private schools provide a safer, more disciplined, and 
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more ordered environment than do public schools, and (c) non-Catholic pri- 
vate schools have lower teacher/student ratios than do public schools. 
However, Catholic schools have higher teacher/student ratios than do public 
schools. These researchers also concluded that non-Catholic private school 
students have bo'M higher levels of self-esteem and fate control than stu- 
dents in public or Catholic schools. 

The policy issues related to private and public schools are made more 
complex by other findings in the Coleman study. Private schools enroll a 
smaller percentage of Black students than do the public schools, but Black 
students are more segregated in public than in private schools. Private 
schools are also strongly divided along religious lines. While the 
majority of Catholics attend public schools, over 90 per cent o^ the stu- 
dents who attend Catholic schools are C^^tholic. Coleman et al. also found 
that private schools have a narrow range of extracurricular activities and 
fewer course offerings in vocational and other nontradi tional subject 
areas. 

Coleman et al. believe that their research findings provide more sup- 
port for policies that will increase rather than decrease the role of pri- 
vate schools in American education. They write: 

It is hard, however, to avoid the overall conclusion that the factual 
premises underlying policies that would facilitate the u<^e of private 
schools are much better supported on the whole than those underlying 
policies that would constrain their use. Or, to put it another way, 
the constraints imposed on schools in the public sector . . . seem to 
impair their functioning as educatior^l institutions, without providing 
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the more egalitarian outcomes that are one of the goals of public 
schooling (p. xxix). 

The Coleman et al. study added fuel to a fire that was already burning 
over issues related to public and private schools. Many professional 
educators harshly criticized Coleman et al.'s findings and argued that the 
study was designed to undercut support for the public school and to bolster 
the qrowina political support for tax credits for private school tuition. 
Supporters of private schools have eagerly endorsed the findings and often 
cite them in public forums. However, the issues concerning the role of 
private and public schools in American education are far larger and more 
complex than the Coleman et al , study, and are likely to demand a con- 
siderable amount of public attention in the l^SOs. 

Government policies should be devised that will promote pluralisrri in 
American education, and yet try to improve the public schools (and/or the 
public perceptions cf them), so that public confidence in public education 
can be restored and the desertion of the public schools by the middle class 
will be slowed. Middle class parents from diverse racial and ethnic groups 
are deserting the public schools in increasing numbers because they are 
losing faith in the public schoo''*s ability to teach their children the 
basic skills and to help them acquire values they deem important. 

Coleman et al.'s study (1981) indicates that: 

At the middle and higher income levels, the increase in probability of 
enrollment of blacks with increase in incrme is higher than that of 
whites. At virtually all income levels, ooth the probability of 
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enrollment of Hispanics and the increase in that probability with 
income are higher than for non-Hispanic Whites (p. xxviii). 

This evidence suggests that middle class minorities may be more eager to 

send their children to private schools than are Whites with comparable 

incomes. 

Unless decisive steps are taken to improve the public perception of the 
nation's common schools, restore confidence in them among middle class 
populations, and make them safer places for children and teachers, the 
exodus of middle class parents from the public schools is likely to esca- 
late during the 1980s. If this happens, within a few decades, our public 
schools will be attended primarily by White and minority poor. This would 
be a serious conseguence for our nation. The public school is one of the 
few institutions in our society where there is still the possibility that 
children can be brought together to learn the ideals of American democracy 
vfithin the context of racial, ethnic, and social class diversity. 
Admittedly, the school has not come anywhere near to fulfilling this 
possibility. However, the dream still lives. 

Ethnic Studies Programs 

One result of the ethnic devitalization movements of the 1960s and 
1970s was the establishment of ethnic studies programs within the common 
schools and colleges and/or the inclusion of ethnic content into the main- 
stream curricula of these institutions. Advocates of ethnic studies 
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programs and curricula argued, during the first phase of these programs, 
that ethnic studies courses and programs were needed to help minority 
youths to gain a sense of pride in their past and to better understand the 
experiences of their peoples • As these programs were developed, however, 
educators increasingly began to state that the information and concepts 
they taught were beneficial for all students and not just for ethnic 
minorl ties. 

Courses and programs related to ethnic studies also became more 
scholarly and Intellectually rigorous during the late 1970s and aarly 
1980s. This trend will continue. In the 1980s, because of declining 
resources and the low ststus that ethnic studies courses programs typically 
have within their institutions, and because of the conservative political 
atmosphere in the nation, ethnic studies face the possibility of severe 
reductions in most institutions and elimination in others. Policies need 
to be devised and Implemented that will help educators assess the status of 
these programs and courses, determine their strengths and weaknesses, and 
ascertain which aspects of them should be retained and which can make the 
best contribution to educational equity and the liberal education of all 
students In the nation's common schools and colleges. 
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Summary 

While it is difficult for social scientists to forecast the future, the 
same inquiry modes that are used to describe the past and present must be 
used to depict possible futures. An examination of the past and present 
status of ethnic minority groups that have enormous social, economic, and 
educational problems suggests that their status will not change signifi- 
cantly during the remainder of the decade. These groups are likely to be 
characterized by a large lower class and a significant middle class 
throughout the 1980s. However, the rate of growth of the middle class 
within ethnic minority communities is likely to be slowed for much of the 
decade. The working class will also remain a significant segment of ethnic 
communities. 

Educational policy and programs during the 1980s should be designed to 
increase educational equity for minority group populations. Equity should 
be defined primarily in terms of the results of schooling. To help minor- 
ities experience increased educational equity in the 1980s, educational 
policy should reflect the enormous diversity both between and within ethnic 
groups. The following educational issues require attending and effective 
policies if minorities are to experience increased educational equity in 
the 1980s: (a) teaching minority youths the basic skills, (b) teaching 
English to children who speak other first languages, (c) standardized 
testing of minority group students, (d) minimal competency testing, 
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(e) preschool care and educational programs, (f) private and public 
schools, (g) ethnic studies programs. 

(38)G 
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